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A new  Medical  Act  (1858)  Amend- 
ment Bill  has  been  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  this  Session,  in 
which  the  defects  of  previous  Bills  are 
repeated,  and  some  new  ones  appear  for 
the  first  time.  The  number  of  the 
nineteen  bodies  which  in  this  country 
possess  the  power  of  licensing  medical 
practitioners,  the  inequality  of  their 
examinations,  and  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  degree  or  diploma  they 
grant, — these  are  absurdities  of  which 
everyone  is  conscious.  But  they  are 
absurdities  legalized  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; they  existed  before  the  Medi- 
cal Act  of  1858  was  passed,  and  the 
situation  is  in  no  way  so  altered  as 
to  justify  the  vehemence  with  which 
the  small  reform  now  in  contemplation 
is  urged  on  the  profession.  That  scheme 
is  a trifling  modification  of  the  arrange- 
ments determined  in  1858  ; and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  last  fourteen 
years  have  witnessed  the  development 
of  serious  evils,  it  is  too  soon  to  disturb 
the  country  with  any  partial  legislation. 

The  reluctance  of  the  public  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  medical  politics  is 
I intelligible ; the  profession  is  not  emi- 
nently practical,  and  is  far  too  apt  to 
overburden  its  plans  with  details. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  last  year ; 
for  our  ruling  body,  the  General  Medi- 
cal Council,  seemed  to  think  the  mil- 
I lennium  has  arrived,  and  the  licensing 
I bodies  were  determined  to  dispel  the 
I illusion  by  agreeing,  each  on  its  own 
I scheme  of  details,  without  allowing  any 
question  of  general  principle  to  disturb 
its  thoughts. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  to  be 
left  to  itself  as  heretofore  ? Is  this 
self-governing  body  to  have  the  sole 
right  of  certifying  those  men  who  are  to 


practise  among  the  people  ? Hay,  more, 
is  this  power  to  be  exercised  by  nineteen 
practically  independent,  self-governing, 
bodies,  even  under  the  restraint  of 
voluntary  combination  in  three  groups  1 
The  Bill  of  the  present  Session  proposes 
to  add  to  the  General  Medical  Council 
six  representatives  elected  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large  ; but  this  simply  con- 
tinues medical  self-government,  and 
adds  sundry  chances  of  error.  The 
present  agitation  has  been  promoted 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  require 
better  security  for  the  fitness  of  medical 
licentiates  to  practise,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  give  this  security  by  combining  the 
self-governing  bodies  into  three  boards, 
each  member  of  which  has  thereby  less 
responsibility,  while  there  is  no  imperial 
control  over  the  conjoint  boards. 

What  I wish  to  appeal  to  the  public 
is  this,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee the  public  safety,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  undertake  the  task. 
State  intervention  has  been  agitated  be- 
fore now : but,  1st,  it  involves  inter- 
ference with  use  and  wont,  and,  2nd, 
with  vested  interests ; 3rd,  it  is  centrali- 
zation; 4th  and  lastly,  it  is  German. 
I do  not  despair,  even  with  these  four 
formidable  war-cries  certain  to  be  raised 
on  every  side,  of  seeing  State  interven- 
tion yet  adopted  in  this  country.  But 
it  is  first  necessary  that  the  public 
should  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  neither 
statesmanlike  nor  prudent  to  rest  its 
safety  on  the  mutual  supervision  exer- 
cised by  antagonistic  bodies. 

The  nineteen  licensing  bodies  are  : — 
I.  In  England  : — 

University  of  Oxford. 

,,  Cambridge. 

,,  Durham. 

,,  London. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

, , Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’  Company. 


Manzoni. 
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political  affairs  of  his  country,  and,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  has  lived  chiefly  in 
retirement.  We  only  hehr  of  his  being 
made  a Senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1860  ; and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  age,  he  assisted  in  preparing 
a report  on  producing  Unity  of  speech 
throughout  Italy,  taking  for  a basis  the 
Florentine  language.  There  are  but  few 
details  of  his  private!  life  either  to 
be  collected.  He  majried,  in  1807, 
Enrichetta  Luigi  Blondel,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  tragedy  of  the  “ Adelchi.” 
She  died  in  1833,  and  he  afterwards 
married  again.  He  Appears  to  have 
left  no  son  worthy  of  the  name,  his 
son  Pietro  having  predeceased  him,  to 
whose  children,  Benzo/  Yittoria,  Giulia, 
and  Alessandra,  he  {has  bequeathed 
his  manuscripts  (“  Autograft”).  His 
will  contained  no  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  his  funeral,  ft  has  been  well 
said  of  Manzoni  that;  he  himself,  like 
his  hero  of  the  “ Cinque  Maggio,”  took 
up  his  position  between  two  ages 
(“  s’assise  tra  due  secoli”),  and  that  the 
undying  wreath  which  his  genius  pre- 
pared for  the  head  of  Napoleon  really 
rests  upon  his  own  blow,  and,  speaking 
for  ourselves  only,  wq  prefer  the  renown 
derived  from  the  enipire  of  the  Poet 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  country- 
men to  the  bloody  victories  of  the  Con- 
queror, however  great  the  military  genius 
by  which  they  were  won.  Manzoni  ques- 
tioned posterity  as  to  the  reality  of 
Napoleon’s  glory — 

“ Fu  vera  gloria  ? . . . ai  posten 
L’ardua  sentenza.” 

Posterity  is  answering,  if  it  has  not 
already  answered,  in  the  negative.  Man- 
zoni’s  laurels  were  never  tarnished  by 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  Uncharitableness, 
or  wickedness.  There  is 1 something  in- 

1 See  some  details  of  his  domestic  life  in 
La  Perseverccnza  of  May  26. 


expressibly  beautiful  and  elevating  in 
his  old  age.  Betired  from  the  tumult 
of  the  world,  feeding  hiuiself  on  litera- 
ture, cheered  and  animated  by  religion, 
modest  in  the  extreme/  receiving  visits 
from  every  distinguished  person  who 
passed  through  Milan,  accepting  with 
courtesy,  but  without  emotion,  the 
homage  of  princes,  With  the  one  excep- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  ^Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  had  fulfilled  the  Poet’s  dream — the 
Unity  of  his  mudh-loved  Italy.  He 
returned,  and  it  is  narrated  as  an  excep- 
tion, the  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy.  Eor, 
says  an  eloquent!  writer,  probably  his 
friend  Signor  Bon|?hi,  in  the Perseveranzci 
of  the  29th  of  May,  “He  had  two 
faiths — one  in  thl  truth  of  Catholicism, 
another  in  the  future  of  Italy — and  the 
one,  whatever  wis  said,  whatever  hap- 
pened, never  disturbed  the  other.  In 
anxious  moment!,  when  the  harmony 
between  the  two  was  least  visible,  he 
expected  it  the  ifiost,  and  never  allowed 
his  faith  in  the  One  or  the  other  to  be 
shaken.  Borne  the  wished  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  King ; Borne  he  wished 
also  to  be  the|  abode  of  the  Pope. 
Obedient  to  the  ^Divine  authority  of  the 
Pontificate,  no  One  passed  a more  cor- 
or  defended  with  more  firmness,  when 
rect  judgment  upon  its  civil  character, 
speaking  upon  Jhe  subject,  “ the  right 
of  the  State.”  It  is  really  not  an 
exaggeration  td  say  that  Italy  wept 
over  his  bier,  while  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a hundred  thousand  persons 
were  actually  present  at  his  funeral. 
It  is  to  be  liope$  that  this  intense  ap- 
preciation of  piety,  patriotism,  genius, 
and  mental  culture  may  supply  a happy 
omen  for  the  future  of  Italy,  to  use  her 
lost  poet’s  expression — 

“ Augur io  di  piu  sereno  di.” 
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II.  In  Scotland  : — 11 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 

,,  Aberdeen. 

, , Glasgow. 

,,  Edinburgh. 

Faculty  of  Physicians. 

„ Surgeons. 

„ Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

III.  In  Ireland  : — 

Dublin  University.' 

Queen’s  University. 

King  and  Queen’s  College  of 
Physicians. 

King  and  Queen’s  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’  Company. 

All  the  Universities  have  the  right  of 
licensing  practitioners  as  well  as  of  con- 
ferring an  academic  degree.  Their  de- 
gree, moreover,  is  a “ complete  ” qualifi- 
cation, that  is,  it  certifies  knowledge  both 
of  surgery  and  physic.  The  other  nine 
bodies,  commonly  called  for  convenience 
the  Corporations,  grant  incomplete  qua- 
lifications, that  is,  their  licentiates  are 
either  physicians  or  surgeons ; but  any 
two  of  them  may  combine  so  as  to  give 
on  a single  examination  the  two  diplo- 
mas which  constitute  their  recipient 
equal  to  him  who  holds  a University 
degree  (equal,  I mean,  legally,  for  the 
inequality  in  professional  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  contentions  at  present  urged). 

The  Universities,  except  that  of  Lon- 
don, are  teaching  bodies ; the  nine 
corporations  are  associations  of  practi- 
tioners united  under  charters  ; they  are 
self-elective,  self-managing  bodies. 

The  teaching  bodies  differ  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  they 
give,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  not  afford- 
ing teaching  in  all  the  required  subjects, 
but  they  send  out  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.  highly  qualified  men  of  science. 
The  Scottish  Universities  on  the  other 
hand  are  the  medical  schools  of  the 
people,  and  they  furnish  complete  cur- 
ricula. They  supply  the  country  with 
doctors  as  with  clergymen  and  school- 
masters. Their  graduates  are  not  neces- 
sarily scholars,  in  the  Oxford  sense ; the 
degree  of  M.A.  is,  however,  becoming 
more  frequent  among  them.  The  cost 
of  living  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a very 
humble  class  to  take  a degree,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  add  that  some  of  the  great 


names  in  medicine  came  from  the  poor- 
est class.  These  differences  between 
English  and  Scottish  Universities  exist 
among  the  Scottish  Universities  them- 
selves, though  to  a less  degree.  They 
are  in  both  cases  based  on  differences  of 
University  management  or  of  social 
arrangements  ; but  of  these  more  anon. 
The  University  graduate  must  have 
studied  for  a certain  time  in  his  Univer- 
sity : the  rest  of  his  studies  may  have 
been  accomplished  at  other  Universities, 
or  at  such  schools  (teaching  bodies 
which  possess  no  licensing  rights)  as 
may  from  time  to  time  have  been  “ re- 
cognized” by  the  University  in  which  he 
desires  to  graduate.  Ho  residence  is  re- 
quired by  the  non-teaching  corporations, 
nor  is  apprenticeship  at  a large  fee  to  a 
member  of  the  corporation  now  neces- 
sary. The  non-teaching  bodies  therefore 
nominally  represent  Free  Trade ; a some- 
what curious  transformation  when  we 
remember  that  their  charters  confirmed 
and  maintained  a system  of  Protection, 
of  strict  monopoly,  such  as  no  Trades’ 
Union  at  the  present  day  could  suggest. 
But  the  chartered  bodies  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  free  trade  : on  the 
contrary,  limitations  have  been  imposed 
as  regards  the  number  and  kind  of 
classes  to  be  attended,  and  particular 
places  were  indicated  where  study  should 
be  conducted.  I do  not  say  this  is 
wrong  ; on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
absolute  freedom  as  regards  study  is  an 
utter  fallacy.  If  it  were  granted  to- 
morrow, the  number  of  those  who  should 
succeed  in  entering  the  profession  would 
be  diminished.  In  a science  essentially 
one  of  observation,  opportunities  of 
observation  must  be  provided,  and 
Human  Anatomy  and  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical practice  can  be  overtaken  only  in 
places  where  these  departments  are  ad- 
ministered on  a scale  far  beyond  the 
resources  of  any  private  teacher.  The 
General  Medical  Council  has  done  its 
best  to  demolish  the  free-trade  absurdity 
by  its  insistance  on  practical  examina- 
tions in  all  subjects.  The  non-teaching 
bodies  cannot  in  fact  act  up  to  the  ideal 
which  has  been  devised  for  them,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  do  wrong. 
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The  names  of  the  licensing  bodies  in 
England  and  Scotland  being  the  same, 
their  parallelism  would  at  first  seem  ob- 
vious ; but  the  Scottish  Universities  are, 
so  far  as  their  licensing  power  goes,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Scottish  Corpora- 
tions, and  both  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  London  Corporations  of  Physicians, 
Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries.  This  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  the  work 
done  in  the  two  countries.  One  of  the 
subjects  which  this  recent  agitation  gives 
opportunity  for  considering  is  the  possi- 
bility of  assimilating  the  Scottish  degree 
of  M.D.  to  that  of  England. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences 
between  England  and  Scotland  require 
distinct  schemes  for  the  two  countries, 
yet  in  Scotland  itself  there  are  as  great 
differences  met  with,  which,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  would  require  distinct 
schemes  for  east  and  west : in  other 
words,  would  justify  things  remaining 
as  they  are.  Between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  there  are  some  points  of  im- 
portant variation;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  equalize  the  two 
places  by  making  the  fees  the  same. 

These  being  the  chief  points  to  be 
noted  regarding  the  fourteen  bodies  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  obvious  that  an- 
tagonism must  necessarily  exist,  and 
that  the  cost  to  the  country  of  medical 
education  and  examination  is  greater 
than  it  should  be,  each  school  or  licen- 
sing body  making  its  own  charges. 
The  competition  lacks  some  standard ; 
there  is  no  pitch-pipe,  the  pitch  is  apt 
to  fall.  Competition  downwards  takes 
place,  and  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
public  services  suffer  thereby.  Whether 
this  is  a fact  or  a fancy  (for  there  are 
strong  counter-statements)  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  : that  the  allegation 
is  made  at  all  is  the  important  point,  for 
it  reveals  an  amount  of  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  value  of  licences  which 
should  not  be  possible.  The  General 
Medical  Council  asked,  and  the  Bill 
of  this  Session  again  asks,  the  nineteen 
licensing  bodies  to  frame  a scheme  by 
which  a conjoint  Examining  Board 
should  be  formed  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively ; and  these 


voluntary  associations  would,  it  was 
fondly  hoped  last  year,  have  obviated 
the  necessity  for  fresh  legislation.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  the  Cor- 
porations took  up  a position  suitable  to 
their  interests,  but  unsuitable  to  those 
of  the  Universities.  The  discussion  is 
a languid  one,  for  it  is  felt  in  Scotland 
that  no  voluntary  combination  can  be 
expected  to  last ; and  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  at  all,  some  authoritative 
enactment  should  be  made.  The 
schemes  hitherto  submitted  have  had 
as  their  leading  features, — 1st.  That 
all  bodies  entering  into  the  combination 
should  resign  their  right  of  granting 
licences  to  practise.  2nd.  That  there 
should  be  a Managing  Board,  by  which 
the  Examiners  are  to  be  appointed ; no 
manager  to  be  an  examiner.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  General  Council 
or  the  Branch  Council  should  supersede 
the  managing  body ; but  though  the 
object  is  justifiable,  there  are  strong 
reasons,  to  be  hereafter  stated,  against 
this  office  being  committed  to  the 
Councils.  3rd.  As  regards  the  subjects 
of  examination,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails.  England  and  Ireland  require 
little  short  of  a complete  examination, 
while  Scotland  seems  well-nigh  agreed 
that  a Clinical  Examination  will  fulfil 
all  the  needs  of  the  case.  4th.  The  fee* 
is  fixed  in  Scotland  at  hi.  as  a maximum, 
in  England  and  Ireland  at  30/.,  the  sum 
thence  accruing  to  be  applied  to  “ the 
remuneration  of  Examiners  among  other 
expenses  of  examination,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  museums,  libraries,  or  lec- 
tureships, or  to  other  public  purposes 
of  any  of  the  medical  authorities  i* 
practically,  to  be  used  as  a compensa- 
tion fund  for  anybody  supposed  to  be 
injured  by  the  Bill.  5th.  The  English 
Colleges  are  prepared  to  grant  their 
diploma  after  the  complete  examina- 
tion by  the  Joint  Board.  The  Scottish 
Universities  would  confine  the  exami- 
nation by  the  Board  to  clinical  physic, 
surgery,  and  midwifery  ; and  even  in 
these  hold  their  own  examinations  be- 
fore granting  their  degree.  6th.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  the  schemes  leave  to 
the  various  bodies  the  right  to  grant 
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their  own  degrees  and  diplomas,  of 
which  the  registration  is  contingent  on 
success  at  the  conjoint  examination. 

The  contrast  of  the  English  with  the 
Scottish  state  of  matters  turns  on  the 
different  position  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities. Practically  the  non- teaching 
bodies  in  London  absorb  the  work  of 
admitting  to  the  profession,  while  in 
Scotland  (and  in  Ireland,  if  I rightly 
understand  the  position  of  Queen’s 
University)  that  duty  is  more  equally 
divided.  The  more  one  considers  the 
emphatic  iterations  one  hears  of  the 
very  small  number  who  obtain  licences 
in  England  otherwise  than  from  the 
Corporations,  the  less  does  one  under- 
stand the  urgency  with  which  conjunc- 
tion is  demanded  for  England.  But, 
letting  that  pass,  we  find  that  the 
Scottish  Universities  grant  an  academic 
honour  which  is  also  a licence,  the  Cor- 
porations a licence  only.  A single 
examination  by  a conjoint  Board  with 
a view  to  license  would  of  necessity  be 
j a minimum ; if  it  were  more,  it  has  no 
title  to  exist  by  voluntary  agreement. 
It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a Uni- 
versity should  agree  to  the  whole  of  its 
i examinations  being  replaced  by  one  con- 
ducted by  men  for  whose  special  know- 
ledge there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee.  I 
discuss  here  the  theoretical  relations  of 
the  licensing  bodies ; and  desire  that  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
personality  which  has  been,  and  may 
again,  be  introduced,  for  aught  I know, 
into  the  controversy.  The  Corporations, 
on  the  other  hand, — I again  speak  of 
their  theory  of  existence, — are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  profession  ; they  ciaim  to 
say  who  may  not  be  admitted,  but  as 
non-teaching  bodies  they  can  only  say 
with  how  little  knowledge  a man  may 
be  admitted.  To  the  Corporations,  there- 
fore, any  body  is  satisfactory  which, 
consisting  to  some  extent  of  prac- 
titioners, represents  the  general  or 
average  demands  of  practitioners. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  Scotland 
two  incompatible  views  exist,  not  ex- 
plicitly avowed,  but  underlying  the  dis- 
cussion in  sufficiently  obvious  fashion. 
The  one  is  that  the  Corporations  are  the 


proper  gatekeepers  of  the  profession ; 
the  other  is  that  the  Universities  have 
an  equal  or  a superior,  some  think  even 
an  exclusive,  right  to  the  office.  JSTo 
satisfactory  scheme  of  joint  action  was 
devised  last  year  : and  the  failure  makes 
it  plain  that  any  change  must  now  come 
from  Parliament.  The  question  is,  will 
the  addition  of  representatives  of  the 
profession  at  large  make  the  details  of 
this  year’s  Bill  more  comprehensive  or 
satisfactory  than  they  were  before  1 

There  are  two  distinct  plans  which 
would  have  the  merit  at  least  of  sim- 
plicity in  so  far  as  uniform  action  in  each 
division  of  *the  kingdom  is  concerned : — 

1st.  That  the  State  should  assume 
the  right  of  control  at  the  hand  of  a 
board  appointed  by  itself. 

2nd.  That  the  non-teaching  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom  should  form 
the  sole  Examining  Board,  the  regula- 
tion of  education  being  entrusted  to  such 
a body  as  the  General  Medical  Council. 

I.  The  State  examination  has  been 
ere  now  brought  before  the  profession, 
but  its  claims  on  public  attention  have 
never  been  sufficiently  enforced.  At 
present  a State  Board  superintends  all 
parochial  administration  in  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers ; the  pollution  of 
streams  is  checked,  and  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  country  is  promoted 
by  other  State  powers  ; the  Board  of 
Trade  guarantees  the  fitness  for  use  of 
our  railways,  and  another  Board  secures 
the  efficiency  of  our  asylums  and  the 
safety  from  improper  detention  of  their 
inmates.  It  seems  a more  important 
matter  than  some  of  these  that  the 
public  should  know  for  certain  what 
they  do  not  at  present  know,  whether  a 
man  is  really  fit  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a medical  man.  To  those 
who  think  this  beyond  the  province  of 
the  Legislature,  it  may  be  replied  that 
though  such  interference  is  wrong  in  law, 
or  engineering,  or  the  like,  where,  that  is 
to  say,  individual  incapacity  soon  mani- 
fests itself  and  checks  its  own  power  of 
mischief,  yet  when  the  life  of  citizens 
and  the  health  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions are  concerned,  it  is  as  important  to 
secure  these  objects  as  to  protect  our 
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coast  against  invasion.  Besides,  what- 
ever theoretical  objection  there  may  be 
to  State  interference,  it  is  too  late  to 
give  effect  to  it  after  Bills  have  been 
brought  in  by  Government,  and  Govern- 
ment has  promised  its  support  to  private 
members  who  introduced  measures. 

Now  the  theory  of  a State  Examina- 
tion is,  in  general  terms,  that  a body 
nominated  by  the  State  examines  candi- 
dates for  licences  in  all  subjects  which 
are  strictly  professional.  Such  a Board 
must  of  course  be  paid  by  the  State 
with  fixed  stipends,  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  number  of  candidates  passed  or 
rejected.  The  members  of  the  Board 
would  be  selected  in  each  division  of 
the  kingdom,  but  would  not  in  effect 
constitute  three  Boards,  since  the  inter- 
change of  Examiners  is  an  advantage 
from  which  we  are  at  present  debarred, 
but  which  the  State  Board  would  give 
opportunity  for.  Objection  has  been 
taken  that  this  Board  could  not  be  put 
in  operation  in  a way  satisfactory  to  the 
profession,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
procure  the  proper  class  of  Examiners. 
Before  considering  this,  which  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  there  is  a very  im- 
portant point  of  principle  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  State  Board,  as  giving  a 
complete  examination,  would  supersede 
the  non-teaching  bodies,  who  do  not 
confer  title,  only  the  licence.  But 
the  Universities  could  not  accept  the 
examination  of  an  external  body  as 
sufficient  for  their  academic  honours, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason,  for  this — 
that  the  examination  in  question  is  a 
test  of  minimum  knowledge.  The  Cor- 
porations then  would  cease  to  have  any 
reason  of  existence  as  licensing  bodies, 
and  would  have  their  functions  restricted 
to  what  is  now  their  more  legitimate 
one,  that  of  influencing  the  tone  of  the 
profession  by  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers, by  the  high  standard  required 
before  admission  to  their  body,  by  the 
encouragement  they  give  to  the  study  of 
Medical  Science  out  of  the  funds  which 
they  possess.  The  Universities  continu- 
ing to  grant  their  degrees  would  have  no 
motive  for  lowering  them,  every  reason  to 
raise  the  standard.  Their  teaching  at  the 


same  time  would  be  protected  from  in-  ve! 
jurious  influences  ; nay,  if  the  number 
of  teaching  bodies  was  increased,  would  j^11 
be  benefited  by  competition.  Eor  such  110 
a scheme  as  is  here  advocated  demands  aIf 
that  greater  freedom  should  be  given  to  ^ 
the  Medical  Schools,  and  that  greater  111 
responsibility  should  be  thrown  on  them.  ^ 
It  would  not  be  fair  for  anyone  to  go  up  ^ 
from  a school,  whom  his  teachers  knew  16 
to  be  unfit.  It  should  therefore  be  w 
remitted  to  them  to  determine  who  T 
might  go  before  the  State  Board.  Now  a 
at  present  the  Universities  alone  possess  P 
such  power.  The  Universities  have, 
moreover,  the  power  of  “recognizing” 
teachers,  as  it  is  called  : they  have  there- 
fore an  instrument  of  monopoly  in  their 
hands.  But  with  the  radical  change  I 
propose  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  schools  to  a better  position,  to  put 
their  recognition  in  the  hands  of  a 
modified  General  Council  for  Education. 
The  residence  required  for  one  year  at 
any  University  from  which  a student 
seeks  a degree  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  utmost  freedom  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  classes,  so  that  teachers  might 
be  on  the  freest  competition  with  each 
other.  The  individuality  of  schools  is 
much  talked  of  as  a valuable  thing 
which  would  be  sacrificed  by  this  pro- 
cedure. I cannot  understand  what  it 
means  save  the  tendency  to  support 
particular  views.  Antiseptic  and  septic 
treatment  have  been  individualities : 
even  particular  operations  have  been  a 
kind  of  confession  to  be  administered 
to  strangers.  But,  so  far  as  I can  make 
out,  the  only  kind  of  special  character 
worth  acquiring  is  one  of  liberality  in 
teaching.  That  the  lecturers  should 
differ  is  desirable ; that  they  should  be 
eager  in  support  of  their  views  is  also 
desirable ; that  there  should  be  ample 
opportunity  for  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
therein  lies  the  honour  of  a school,  and 
this  would  never  be  perilled  by  the  free 
selection  of  teachers  which  the  student 
ought  to  possess. 

In  Germany,  which  is  happily  free 
from  corporations,  the  State  Examina- 
tion is  only  open  to  those  who  have  a 
University  degree,  and,  so  far  as  Uni- 
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versity  students  are  concerned,  this  re- 
quirement would  continue  to  exist  here. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  the 
non-University  students,  with  those  who 
are  pupils  of  Medical  Schools.  It  would, 
of  course,  he  easy  to  make  a University 
monopoly  of  the  inferior  examination 
hy  constituting  it  the  passport  to  the 
State  Board.  And  in  so  far  as  a heavy 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
would  he  imposed  on  these  bodies,  there 
would  be  security  against  monopoly 
engendering  indifference.  Moreover,  at 
present  University  Examiners  do  not 
act  alone : they  have  non-professorial 
aid,  and  that  aid  should  he  more 
largely  than  at  present  drawn  from 
teachers.  Indeed,  it  seems  the  worst 
defect  in  the  Irish  scheme  recently  pro- 
pounded, that  private  teachers  were 
specially  referred  to  as  ineligible  for  the 
Conjoint  Board.  A full  representation 
of  teachers  on  the  University  Boards 
would  secure  justice  to  the  schools,  and 
effect  a consolidation  of  interest  not  at 
present  realized.  This  seems  preferable 
to  the  fusion  of  schools  into  a kind  of 
unchartered  university  or  college,  and 
would  permit  of  the  multiplication  of 
teachers,  a power  which  (though  for  far 
other  reasons)  Mr.  Lowe  desiderates.  Eor 
this  the  General  Medical  Council  would 
require  to  he  continued.  Consisting  as 
it  does  of  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent licensing  bodies  with  that  necessary 
element  where  judicial  functions  may  he 
exercised,  Crown  nominees,  the  Council 
is  the  safest  body  to  control  education 
and  hold  the  balance  between  endowed 
and  unendowed  teachers.  The  grave 
objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  General 
Council  should  act  as  the  State  Board  is 
that  it  contains  representatives  of  Uni- 
versities, who  therefore  are  not  untram- 
melled. As  regulators  of  education, 
especially  as  an  ultimate  authority  as 
regards  preliminary  education,  and  as 
inspectors  of  the  examinations  conducted 
in  Universities  and  Schools,  an  inde- 
pendent Board  would  act  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  State  Ex- 
amination be  security  simply  of  fitness  to 
practise,  a test  therefore  of  minimum 
knowledge,  it  would  be  a questionable 


step  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Univer 
sities  and  Schools  above  a simple  pass. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  men  with  very 
different  ambitions  seek  licences,  some 
desiring  only  to  practise  in  poor  districts 
of  towns  or  in  the  provinces,  men  who 
desire  only  to  practise  a trade  and  care 
little  for  the  science.  Such  men  must 
exist,  such  practitioners  must  be  sanc- 
tioned. It  is  simply  nonsense  to  ex- 
clude them  either  by  making  the  cost 
too  great,  or  the  examinations  too  diffi- 
cult. To  do  so  is  only  to  drive  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  prescribing 
chemists  and  irregular  practitioners  of 
all  kinds.  Some  of  the  licensing 
boards  pass  such  men,  but  the  State 
Board  would  be  security  that  the  stand- 
ard in  no  case  was  allowed  to  sink  too 
far.  And  it  is  infinitely  better  to  send 
all  through  the  same  course  than  to 
establish  the  complicated  red-tapeism 
which  in  Germany  stamps  three  grades 
of  men,  the  lowest  having  far  too  little 
training,  and  labouring  under  the  fur- 
ther disability  that  they  represent  sur- 
gery alone,  as  if  Medicine  were  not  a 
unity  of  which  both  physic  and  surgery 
are  the  complete  realization. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  should 
not  have  the  function  of  deciding  on 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil. 
To  many  the  responsibility  of  licensing 
is  a grievous  disturbance ; but  if  that 
responsibility  were  removed,  instruction 
would  be  given  without  regard  to  what 
follows.  There  would  he  every  reason 
to  instil  sound  scientific  views,  no 
temptation  to  teach  them  to  pass.  The 
process  should  be  like  that  of  the  War 
Office  in  the  case  of  a new  weapon.  The 
maker  shows  all  that  it  can  do  : but 
a committee  responsible  to  the  State 
judges  whether  that  best  is  enough. 

II.  The  second  plan  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  self-elected,  self-regulative  Cor- 
porations should  be  constituted  the 
representatives  of  the  State,  should 
form  the  Examining  Board.  The  claim 
for  this  arrangement  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  profession  at  large 
has  a right  of  control  over  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  Corporations  re- 
present the  profession  in  this  respect. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Corporations  are 
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agreeable  clubs,  into  which  men  enter 
after  they  have  reached  a certain  rank, 
or  earlier  if  they  have  money ; but  the 
admission  is  no  test  whatever  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  possession  of 
every  man  upon  whom  it  may  fall  to  be 
an  Examiner,  viz.  profound  knowledge 
of  medicine.  I know  Fellows  of  English 
and  Scottish  Corporations  to  whom  I 
would  not  entrust  the  examination  of  a 
student  in  systematic  surgery  or  physic, 
though  I would  entrust  myself  to  them 
for  a fracture  or  a pleurisy  : they  are 
gcod  practitioners,  but  no  more.  Some 
of  the  worst  rubbish  that  has  been 
written  in  the  periodical  press  on  anti- 
septics, infection,  vaccination,  and  spon- 
taneous generation,  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  men  who  were  at  the  date 
actually  Examiners,  who  aspired  to  the 
office  of  teachers,  but  who  were  grossly 
ignorant  of  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
all  that  pathology  which  is  not  within 
the  range  of  a knife  at  a post-mortem. 
I make  the  statement  under  a strong 
feeling  of  responsibility,  and  with  the 
more  confidence  that  my  opinion  is  in 
accordance  with  that  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  many  genuine  men  of  science 
who  are  the  associates  of  these  ignorant 
men.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Upon  its  membership  depend  the  funds 
of  every  club,  and  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  be  as  strict  in  a poor  year  as 
years  of  greater  wealth  permit.  More- 
over, these  bodies  do  not  represent  the 
medical  profession  : the  body  of  practi- 
tioners has  not  created  them — has  no 
voice  even  in  the  disposal  of  the  money 
which  they  pay  for  licence.  The  Cor- 
porations were  local  trades  unions,  estab- 
lished to  protect  “regular”  practitioners 
( i.e . Fellows  and  their  pupils)  against 
the  intrusion  of  irregular  practitioners, 
i.e.  unskilled  men,  or  skilled  men  who 
had  not  submitted  to  the  local  union. 
Historically  therefore  these  bodies  have 
long  ceased  to  have  any  right  to  exist ; 
but  they  have  to  some  degree  adapted 
themselves  to  the  present  state  of  mat- 
ters, though  clinging  to  the  traditions 
of  power  which  they  no  longer  possess. 
It  would  be  a different  matter  if  the 
Corporations  altered  their  constitution 
so  as  to  include  a larger  proportion  of 


the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  not 
merely  taking  their  money,  but  giving 
them  a voice  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  Thus  many  younger  men  might 
be  added  to  the  bodies,  who,  partly 
because  possessed  of  more  leisure,  partly 
because  possessed  of  more  recent  know- 
ledge, might  oppose  a little  of  the  dog- 
matism, if  you  will,  of  the  Schools,  to 
the  dogmatism  and  intolerance  of  the 
practitioner,  confirmed  in  his  habits  and 
deprived  for  years  of  opportunity  to 
follow  the  progress  of  science.  Even 
then  some  representation  of  the  teachers 
(Universities  and  Schools)  would  be 
necessary  on  the  Examining  Board,  as  at 
present  practitioners  assist  the  Professors. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  plan,  the 
General  Medical  Council,  as  a security 
for  the  kind  of  education,  would  con- 
tinue : its  numbers  might,  however,  be 
diminished,  nor  should  the  fees  of  its 
members  be  as  they  are.  It  is  absurd 
at  present  that  men  whose  eminence 
in  the  profession  is  a strong  point 
with  some  reformers,  should  meet  at  a 
fee  of  five  guineas  daily,  a sum  which 
bears  a very  small  proportion  to  the 
incomes  of  its  recipients,  many  of  whom 
moreover  receive  their  pay  though  meet- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  their  work.  Xo 
one  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  statement 
that  they  have  exercised  a beneficial  in- 
fluence, but  the  cost  of  speech  which 
has  secured  that  benefit  it  is  sad  to  con- 
template. A smaller  Board  wrould  be 
no  less  efficient,  consisting,  say,  of  a 
member  for  the  Universities  and  one  for 
the  Corporations  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Crown  appointing  a prac- 
titioner for  each  division.  If  the  Cor- 
porations were  more  popular  in  their 
constitution,  the  profession  would,  it  is 
obvious,  be  more  largely  represented 
than  at  present. — Mr.  Headlands  Bill 
proposes  to  increase  the  General  Council 
to  thirty  by  adding  six  members  elected 
by  the  profession  at  large,  and  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  election  out  of  the 
registration  fees.  The  profession  as  a 
rule  knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
in  education,  would  only  hear  about 
such  matters  before  an  election.  Politics, 
nationality,  professional  crotchets,  would 
be  powerful  influences,  and  in  the  long 
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I run  we  should  have  the  elections  deter- 
I mined  by  a few  wire-pullers,  the  self- 
I elected  Central  Committee.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  University  franchise  in 
I Scotland  has  shown  how  unreliable  is 
I the  medical  suffrage,  and  a ballot  would 
[prove  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion does  not  represent  the  profession. 
[Medical  practitioners  are  in  truth  an 
[incoherent  mass,  and  the  proposal  for 
[their  representation  at  the  expense  of 
[licentiates  is  one  of  the  crudities  of  this, 
[the  latest  Bill. 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of 
| the  Corporations  as  the  sole  Examining 
[Board  is,  that  it  leaves  teachers  entirely 
[free  ; they  have  no  longer  interest  in 
[the  pass  lists,  and  only  concern  them- 
| selves  with  teaching.  Even  those  men 
[who  have  been  referred  to  as  not  seek- 
ling  honours  which  they  will  never  need, 
| the  practitioners  in  poor  districts,  dis- 
appear from  their  consideration,  and 
[their  only  care  is  to  secure  thorough 
[study  and  teaching.  It  is  of  course 
[necessary  that  while  all  teachers  should 
[be  put  on  an  equal  footing  under  this 
[scheme  as  under  the  last,  some  limit 
[should  be  assigned  to  the  number  of 
| schools.  And  this  for  two  reasons  : 
I one,  that  adventure  teachers  would  cer- 
I kainly  arise  having  no  object  but  to  pass 
[men,  just  as  we  see  at  present  advertise- 
[ments  of  those  professing  to  prepare  for 
[some  of  the  boasted  severe  Examina- 
tions. The  men  are  passed,  but  the 
[cram  they  have  gone  through  defeats 
[the  object  in  view,  which  is  to  secure 
[well-taught  men,  not  brilliant  exarni- 
| nees.  In  the  Civil  Service  competitions 
[cramming  may  do  small  harm,  since  the 
[candidates  may  forget  all  in  which  they 
[were  tested  without  missing  it  in  their 
[future  career;  but  the  case  is  different 
[when  the  whole  career  of  the  candidate 
[consists  in  the  application  of  that  very 
[special  knowledge  in  which  he  was 
[tested.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the 
| State  is  bound  to  do  nothing  that  will 
[undermine  the  University.  A Univer- 
Isity  is  a school  in  which  the  higher 
[teaching  is  fostered,  in  which  original 
| investigation  ought  to  be  carried  on. 
| While,  therefore,  the  unlimited  increase 
[of  schools  means  competition  in  teach- 


ing, it  means  also,  unless  endowments 
are  greatly  increased,  the  lowering  of 
the  University  standard.  The  day  is 
past  when  permission  to  many  to  do  a 
thing  badly  means  Free  Trade.  There 
is  much  reason  in  the  attempt  to 
organize  the  Civil  Engineers  as  a Cor- 
poration with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  medical  and  legal  professions. 
But  the  State  has  no  concern  with  law 
or  engineering,  beyond  granting  power 
to  a sufficiently  strong  combination  to 
certify  voluntary  applicants  as  qualified 
in  their  profession,  provided  no  mono- 
poly is  thereby  conferred  such  as  exists 
in  the  Russian  Stock  Exchange.  The 
State  granted  such  power  in  Scotland  to 
the  Educational  Institute,  though  they 
nullified  it  in  the  same  year  by  offering 
premiums  to  those  who  should  accept 
the  State  certificate.  In  medicine  it  is 
different ; for  even  if  the  interests  of 
individual  citizens  be  disregarded  (and 
the  Public  Health  Acts  show  that  this 
is  not  the  case),  the  Army  and  Navy 
medical  services  need  some  protection. 
It  is  possible  that  the  State  may  yet 
institute  for  medicine  a College  like 
that  at  Cooper’s  Hill  for  engineers ; 
but  till  that  is  done,  and  it  cannot  be 
done,  without  making  a formidable 
charge  against  the  arrangements  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  guard  the  highest  teach- 
ing against  impairment.  The  duty  is 
all  the  more  imperative,  that  the  strictly 
scientific  studies  do  not  “pay;”  they 
therefore  require  some  fostering,  and 
this  is  most  easily  effected  by  some 
restriction  on  the  number  of  teachers, 

• — say,  that  no  school  should  be  author- 
ized unless  it  consists  of  three  or  more 
teachers,  each  of  them  undertaking  a 
single  subject. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  a difficulty  - 
exists  as  regards  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  Universities  and  Corporations. 
If  the  State  Examination  superseded 
wholly  that  of  the  existing  licensing 
bodies,  the  incomes  of  these  latter  would 
suffer  in  a way  requiring  compensation. 
In  1858  a period  might  have  been  fixed 
at  which  the  rights  of  these  bodies 
should  cease  ; but,  instead,  they  were 
fixed  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  must  now  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. If  the  Universities  and  Schools 
are  allowed  to  grant  certificates  as  pass- 
ports to  the  State  Board,  the  Corporations 
alone  would  suffer.  If  the  Corporations 
were  the  representatives  of  the  State,  as 
suggested  in  the  second  plan  discussed 
above,  University  revenues  would  require 
supplement;  but  what  of  the  Corpora- 
tions ? It  is  a sound  objection  to  the 
conjoint  schemes  and  the  new  Bill  that 
the  fee  imposed  is  a tax  laid  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  obtain 
a benefit  at  the  expense  of  a profession. 
But  if  only  one  door  is  open  for  the 
licentiate,  if  a single  fee  covers  his 
licence  and  registration,  the  University 
degree  which  he  may  thereafter  obtain 
carrying  no  stamp,  then  it  might  be 
fair  that  a part  of  the  fee  should  go  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Corporations.  The 
Lord  Advocate  has  disposed  of  legal 
vested  interests  this  Session  in  a sum- 
mary way.  The  Faculty  of  Procurators 
is  not  compensated  for  the  deprivation 
of  its  privilege  to  grant  licences  to  prac- 
tise in  the  Lanarkshire  district ; it  is 
allowed  to  exist  as  a benefit  society 
which  possesses  a fine  library.  Yet 
the  Procurators  have  founded  a Law 
Chair  in  the  University.  After  this 
egislation,  the  Medical  Corporations 
have  not  so  good  a plea. 

This  brings  out  an  important  question 
not  yet  adverted  to,  namely,  Should  the 
State  Board  licence  in  any  case  be  suffi- 
cient 1 If  it  were,  the  State  would  not 
merely  supersede  the  licensing  bodies, 
it  would  compete  with  the  Universities 
as  teaching  bodies  which  grant  degrees. 
Por  this  reason  it  seems  desirable  that, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
the  teaching  bodies  should  have  a secured 
position.  Either  no  candidate  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Licensing  Board  without 
a University  degree,  or  the  registration  of 
the  licence  should  be  contingent  on  his 
afterwards  obtaining  such  a degree.  The 
former  is  probably  the  better  plan,  as 


giving  less  scope  for  unfair  antagonism. 
It  is  only  the  poorer  class  of  practi- 
tioners, to  whom  reference  has  more 
than  once  been  made,  which  raises  a 
difficulty.  And  it  must  again  be  re- 
peated that,  while  the  granting  of  an 
inferior  qualification  is  not  only  bad  in 
itself,  but,  without  details  of  an  enact- 
ment as  difficult  to  apply  as  the  clauses 
of  a Fishery  or  Factory  Act,  opens  up  a 
wide  door  for  imposture  of  all  kinds, 
— something  must  be  done  to  secure  for 
the  poor  attendants  who  have  received 
a good  education.  A University  mini- 
mum granted  under  the  control  of  an 
imperial  State  Board  is  a good  measure 
of  expediency.  The  State,  however, 
already  does  on  a considerable  scale 
what  tends  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  It  subsidizes  the  medical  profession 
in  Scotland  to  the  extent  of  30,000/. 
per  annum,  a third  part  of  the  whole 
sum  expended  in  parochial  medical  re- 
lief, the  remaining  60,000/.  being  derived 
from  local  rates.  If  these  Poor  Pates 
were  converted  into  an  Imperial  tax,  the 
subsidy  would  be  more  easily  raised  and 
economically  administered.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  parochial  officers  should 
be  made  wealthy,  but  as  we  are  trying 
year  by  year  to  raise  the  professional 
status  of  our  practitioners,  young  men 
should  have  an  inducement  to  take 
charge  of  a remote  district  either  for  a 
time  or  in  permanence ; in  the  former 
case  bent  on  earning  a reputation  and 
experience  sufficient  to  warrant  removal 
to  a better  locality,  in  the  latter  case  not 
oppressed  with  that  sense  of  poverty 
and  precarious  income  which  weakens 
a man’s  energy  and  too  often  lays  him 
open  to  the  temptation  of  dissipation. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  examiners  would  be  a seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  way  of  a complete 
examination  in  all  departments  of  a 
medical  education.  Let  us  see  how  the 
figures  stand.  The  registered  medical 
students  were  in — 


1866. 

In  England  . 477  (=  50*96  per  cent.) 
In  Scotland  . 302  (=  32*09  per  cent.) 

In  Ireland  . 157  ( = 16*9  percent.) 


1867.  1868.  1869.  1870.  _ 

457  483  530  551  (=  47  *5  per  cent. ) 

258  266  317  341  (=  29*4  per  cent.) 

212  175  317  268  (-  73*1  per  cent.) 


936 


927  924  1,164  1,160 
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England  thus  has  diminished  3*46 
per  cent.,  Scotland  2’G  per  cent.,  while 
Ireland  has  increased  by  G1  per  cent. 
To  provide  for  the  examination  of  the 
English  students  the  conjoint  scheme 
of  the  London  Corporations  proposes 
42  examiners  ; so  that  if  in  England 
760,  in  Scotland  555,  in  Ireland  485, 
go  up  for  their  final  examination,  we  have 
one  examiner  for  18  men,  or  about  100 
for  the  three  divisions. 

I To  put  it  in  another  way.  There  are 
in  Scotland  say  552  candidates  ; each  to 
he  examined  in  9 subjects.  Nine  ex- 
aminers sitting  for  6 hours  daily  could, 
■giving  each  man  half-an-hour,  overtake 
112  daily,  a process  which  would  require 
146  days,  more  than  7 weeks.  If  there 
I were  two  examiners  for  each  subject, 

I there  would  be  18  men  kept  from  prac- 
Itice  for  a long  time.  At  present  there 
lare  about  40  examiners  in  the  Univer- 
sities, without  counting  those  in  the 
I Colleges.  But  counting  these,  and 

■allowing  for  the  men  who  might  be 
■selected  to  co-operate,  we  should  reduce 
I the  term  of  each  to  a week.  Nor  is  it 
■necessary  that,  even  if  an  Edinburgh 
■man  were  sent  to  Aberdeen,  he  should 
■ absent  himself  for  a whole  week  in  the 
■year ; a Glasgow  man,  or  one  from  the 
■Corporations,  would  relieve  him,  so  that 
Ithe  process  of  mutual  inspection  need 
■not  have  the  damaging  effect  dreaded. 
■Besides,  there  is  a necessity  for  some 
■self-sacrifice;  and  if  practitioners  raise 
■the  cry  of  reform,  they  must  help  in 
■ carrying  it  out. 

It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  the  cost 
1 of  reform  would  be  excessive  ; it  would 
I be  great,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
I should  not  fall  on  the  candidate  but  on 
I the  State,  as  acting  n the  interest  of  the 
I community.  The  purchase  of  the  vested 
I interests  either  of  the  Universities  or  of 
I the  Corporations  would  represent  a large 
I sum,  but  the  examinations  would  not 
I cost  more  than  9,000£.  Some  economy 
I would  be  effected  by  reduction  of  the 
1 1 General  Council,  and  the  balance  would 
■form  a proper  charge  against  the  Con- 
solidated Eund.  If  we  take  the  year 
1 1869,  attendance  at  the  General  Council 
I meetings  cost,  in  round  numbers,  1,800£. ; 


the  smaller  Board  would  cost  6751.  But 
these  are  details  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  till  some  agreement 
is  arrived  at  regarding  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  set  forth. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Scotland.  It  is  right  to  state  that  much 
modification  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing the  proposed  plans  to  England. 

There  the  State  Board  would  resolve 
itself  practically  into  the  Board  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  London  University.  The 
Apothecaries’  Company  seems  doomed, 
in  the  wishes  at  least  of  its  neighbours. 
The  surrender  of  licensing  power  by  the 
other  Universities  is  a slight  matter  in 
fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory. 

However  any  new  scheme  may  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
each  country,  the  unity  of  the  new 
Board  for  the  whole  kingdom  is  an 
essential  point  in  any  statesmanlike 
legislation.  The  interchange  of  exami- 
ners, and  the  free  admission  of  candi- 
dates from  any  division  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Board  of  any  other  division,  are 
likewise  essential  as  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Act  of  1858. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  some  legislation. 
An  Act  is  needed  to  ratify  the  surrender 
of  licensing  powers  by  some  at  least  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  present 
Bill,  which  is  badly  constructed  and  in 
some  clauses  unintelligible,  besides  pro- 
posing to  plunder  candidates  for  the 
benefit  of  ambitious  practitioners  and 
the  public,  puts  the  fate  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  the  power  of  a Board  at  which 
they  are  imperfectly  represented,  and 
does  not  even  give  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  An  irresponsible  borly 
of  professional  men  is  the  worst  possible 
substitute  for  Parliament.  Those  dis- 
tinctions between  the  three  kingdoms 
which  have  rather  antiquarian  interest 
than  present  utility, — which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  have  operated  in  the  way 
of  retarding  the  improvement  of  medical 
education,  — if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  provide  a fresh  crop  of  those  jea- 
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iousies  to  which,  we  owe  the  present 
agitation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  nine- 
teen examinations  of  unequal  value  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  these 
are  conducted  by  bodies  which  are 
directly  represented  in  the  General 
Medical  Council,  which  is  the  only 
approach  to  a governing  body  exercising 
control  over  the  medical  profession. 

To  remedy  the  evils  incident  to  a 
multiplicity  of  competing  boards,  the 
General  Medical  Council  has  invited  the 
examining  bodies  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom  to  unite  voluntarily  into  one 
Board,  and  to  establish  one  examination 
which  must  be  a minimum  ; it  further 
would  allow  any  one  or  all  of  these 
bodies  to  accept  this  minimum  exami- 
nation in  lieu  of  their  own — thus  depre- 
ciating the  quality  of  the  licence  granted 
in  respect  of  the  examination. 

But  the  General  Council,  having  no 
power  to  compel  the  various  licensing 
bodies  into  the  surrender  of  their  right 
to  grant  licences — a right  conferred  by 
charter — cannot  get  the  English  Con- 
joint Board  itself  established  without  an 
Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  empowering 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  and  the 
Universities  to  abandon  their  rights. 
Legislative  interference  is  therefore 
necessary  ; and  if  the  State  interferes 
at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
a trifling  change  on  the  Act  of  1858. 

The  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
its  citizens  against  incompetent  practi- 
tioners, and  is  therefore  at  liberty  to 
institute  a test  examination,  since  the 
profession  has  asserted  the  insufficiency 
of  the  examinations  already  in  force. 
But  to  add  a twentieth  to  the  nineteen 
already  existing,  would  be  unwise  as 
well  as  unfair  to  the  student,  who  even 
at  present  has  more  to  do  in  preparing 
for  examinations  than  studying  medicine. 

Now  the  nineteen  bodies  mentioned 
onpp.  278,  279  form  two  classes — teach- 
ing and  non-teaching. 

The  latter  are  old  guilds  which  gave 
licences  to  men  whose  only  training  was 
in  apprenticeship  to  guildbrothers ; the 


former  are  Universities,  which  give  an 
academic  honour  that  carries  with  it  a 
legal  right  to  practise.  But  there  are 
other  teaching  bodies  which  have  no 
powers  nor  privileges,  though  equally 
deserving  with  the  Universities,  as  the 
London  Schools,  the  Andersonian  in 
Glasgow,  &c. 

The  conflict  of  interests,  therefore, 
forbids  any  satisfactory  voluntary  reform 
being  arrived  at. 

The  non-teaching  bodies  might  be 
constituted  the  electoral  bodies  of  a 
Court  of  Examiners,  before  which  none 
should  appear  who  has  not  obtained 
some  degree  or  certificate  from  a Uni- 
versity or  other  teaching  body ; the 
function  of  such  a Court  being  to  see 
that  none  of  these  men  came  below  a 
certain  minimum  of  knowledge. 

The  State  might  set  aside  the  nine- 
teen bodies  altogether,  and  establish  a 
new  one ; but  in  the  interests  of  science 
and  good  education,  the  certificate  of 
University  or  School  should  be  the  sole  j 
admission  to  examination  before  this  j 
board,  which  should  in  no  case  do  more 
than  sanction  the  registration  of  the  pre- 
viously  acquired  title,  registration  being 
the  sign  of  licence. 

The  absurdity  of  two  sets  of  titles,  ' 
granted  by  teaching  and  non-teaching 
bodies,  can  only  be  rectified  by  suppress- 
ing one  set  and  restricting  the  other. 
The  Corporation  titles  might  go  without 
loss,  and  the  titles  given  by  Universities 
and  Schools  should  be  purely  scholastic 
honours.  For  it  is  now  indispensable 
that  the  teaching  bodies  should  all  be 
placed  on  equal  footing,  and  that  the 
monopoly  now  existing  should  be  put 
an  end  to. 

The  rival  claims  of  Corporations  versus  j 
Universities  can  only  be  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  only  settlement  that  will 
be  satisfactory  is  by  the  establishment 
of  a State  Board ; but  before  that  is 
done  public  opinion  must  be  formed  on  /j 
the  matters  in  dispute. 

To  this  end  I hope  that  the  above 
remarks  may  be  found  sufficiently  fair 
to  form  a trustworthy  contribution. 

John  Young. 


